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learned from the Apostle*, which, also, he handed down 
to the Cbi»cb> Ho persevered steadily to the end, and in 
the extremity of old age lie departed ttfo life, having suf- 
fered martyrdom in tie- most gloriosH and conspicuous 
manner."' 

The statement heregiven by Irenaeus that Polycarp was 
made Bishop of Smyrna by the Apostles is repeated from 
him by Eusebius and other writers ; and Tertullian adds 
the additional fact, that St. John was the Apostle by 
whom the appointment was made ' This fact is par- 
ticularly deservtnes 'ef notice, if the conclusion drawn 
from it by Archbishop Ussher be irue k — namely, that 
Folycarp was the angel, or Bishop of the Church at 
Smyrna, to whom St. John was eonjmanied to addeast 
the message recorded in the second chapter of the 
Revelation. Indeed, if we bear in min»( that this book 
wtt written not long before the Apostle's death, and that 
Folycarp, as we have seen, was appointed Bishop of the 
Church at Smyrna by St. John, and certainly survived 
"Via for many years, it seems by no mean< improbable that 
Folycarp was actually Bishop of the Church at Smyrna 
when the Revelation was compose-! ;. and if so, be was 
Certainly the angel to whom St. John was commissioned 
art address these words, "And unto the angel of the 
■Church in Smyrna, write: These things saitfc the first 
told the last, which was dead and is jdrve, 1 know thy 
works, and tribulation, and poverty ; but thou art nefc. 
Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer : I* 
T$kaa faithful nnto death, and I will give thee the crown 
jjf fife" (Rev. ii. 8, seq.). If this prediction was~ really 
addressed to Polycarp, we shall presently see that it was 
Minutely and strikingly fulfilled. 

Hot many years after St John's death, when theper- 
•ecutiun of Trajan against the Christian* began to be 
enforced, Ignatius the Bishop of Amioch was con- 
demned by the Emperor, and sen fenced to be brought 
to Rome, in order to be executed. In his voyage 
thither he touched at Smyrna, to salute and converse 
With Polycarp ; and there, as we have reason to bt-fieve, 
these good and faithful men mutually comforted and 
Sncouraged each other, under Hie trials to which they 
were severally exposed. From Smyrna Ignatius and. 
Ms company sailed to Troas, from which place lie sent 
Back an Epistle to the Church of Smyrna, wherein toe en- 
deavours tu w.ifn them against some' of the errors of Che 
times which had crept in amo»g.»t tbsm ; and besides 
this he wrote particularly to Pohcarp, eomiueniiing the 
Church of Antioch to his care. From this date 
{a.d. 107) we bear nothing of Polycarp for many 
yean, until an unhappy dissension- which arose is the 
Church brought him again prominently forward. 

The difference in question arose abottl the exact day 
on wliich the festival of Easter should bt observed, 
and about the manner of observing the Baxter fast. 
Vpon this point the Eastern and Western Churches' 
were divided in opinion ; and each justified its practice- 
hy apostolic tradition. * In order to appease this 1 dissea 
•ion if possible, I'olycarp, about ad. 158, under- 
took a journey to Rome. Anicetus was then Bishop of/ 
that see, sod die account which tremens (who, we hare 
•een, was a disciple of Polycarp) gives of the result of 
their interview hi extrenieh remarkable. The passage 
is quitted as follows by the historian Eusebius -J 

"The difference in our fasting establishe* the unani- 
mity of our faith. . . . When Polycarp of blessed memory 
same to Rome- in the time of Anicetus, and there hail 
been a small controversy between them concerning some 
Other things, they straightway mntUHiliy embraced eacli 
Other, having no desire to dispute niaoli with one 
another about this matter. For neither could Anioctus 
persuade Polycarp not to observe it [the Easter feat] 
because lie had always kept it with John the disciple 
■of our Lord, and the other Apostles with whom he had 
been conversant; nor did Polycarp induce Anicetus not ia 
observe it, who said, that he ought to retain-tlie usage* of 
the preab.i tew that were his predecessors. Which things 
being so, they received the communion together. And 
Anicetus permitted Polycarp (from au honourable 
respect for him) to consecrate the Sacrament in his 
«wo Church ; and they parted peaceably one' from 
•Bother ; both those who observed it [the fast] and these 
who observed it not retaining the peace and com- 
munion of the whole Church." 

The entire of this narrative it singularly instructive. 
It not only set* forth, in a very striking light, the 
niHiglod firmness and moderation; of Polycarp, but it 
likewise enables us to form a just estimate of the true 
position occupied by the Bishop of Korue in> those days. 
We hear notbirtg of the infallibility of the Pope, as suc- 
cessor of St. Peter ; nothing of bis supreme antlmrity 
torule and govern the universal Church. Jtolyearp and 



Anicetus meet on terms of absolute equality; they mu- 
tually endeavour each to aster the other's opinion ; and 
. when neither'eould succeed, the j agree to differ, and, in the/ 
words of the historian : •• they parted peaceably oae from 
another.* It would have bees well far the peace and 
harmony of the Christian world if the popes had always 
been influenced by the came spirit of moderation and 
forbearance. 

The days of the good bishop Polycarp were now, how- 
ever, drawing to a close. In the year 166, the persecu- 
tion of the Christians under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
commenced, and in- a little while it raged with tfae 
greatest violence throughout Asia Miuor. The letter is 
still extant In which the sorrowing Church of Smyrna 
relates to the Christian community at Philomeiiuru the 
manner of Poly carp's death. The antiquity of tins letter, 
no less than the touching character of the scene which 
it describes, combine to render it one of the (nose re- 
markable documents in the whole range of ecclesiastical 
history. We must content ourselves with a brief out- 
line of the events which it details. 

Polj earp, during the persecution at Smyrna. had been 
urged by his friends to retire to a neighbouring village, 
where he passed the greater part of his time- in- pray or 
Here three day* before- his apprehension, he bad a 
remarkable dream, which his anticipation of his fiate led 
him to interpret as an intimation that be ehuald be 
burnt alive, a foreboding but too exactly verified by the 
event. After many Christians in Smyrna liad sealed Un-ir 
testimony with their bloody the ery rose among the in- 
furiated populace, "Away with the Atheists! let Poly- 
carp be apprehended." His place of concealment was 
betrayed by two slaves, who were forced by torture to 
confess it. When the officers arrived, folycarp caltaiv 
said, " 'the will of Hie Lord be done;" and after spend- 
ing two hours in prayer, he was oorjdu ted to the city. 
He was met by Herod, the chief magistrate, and his 
father Micetea, who took him into thotr own carriage, 
and vainly endeavoured to persuade him to submit to the 
two testa usually ]ir..p«t»e»l to the Christians, namely, 
to acknowieitge (he emperor as Lord, and to offer sacri- 
fice. On his deteromied refusal he was hastily throat 
out of the chariot, and conducted* to the theatre, tine 
benches ef which, riving one above another, were 
crowded with frantic spectator*. 

Toe proconsul. Stratius Quadratus, appeared touched 
with pity for the venerable bishop, aud urged him 
to deny tl* Christian faith. "Begard," ssith he, 
" thy great aire ; swear by the- genius of Cawar ; 
■wear, and 1 wilt release thee ; blaspheme Christ." ike 
proposal was rejected with iedignaut scora. "highly 
and six year-," said Poly-carp, "have I served Christ, 
atid He has never done me an injury ; how can I blas- 
pheme my King and. my Saviour?" The proconsul 
threatened to expose ldm to the wild beasts. He re- 
plied again, '"lis well lor me to be speedily released 
trow this life of misery." The proconsul threate-.ed to 
burn hint alive. He replied once more, " I fear not the 
fire that burns fur a moment; thou knowest nit that 
which burns for ever and ever." His countenance was? 
full of pence and joy, even when the herald advanced into 
the midst of the assemblage, and thrice proclaimed,. 
" Polycarp has professed himself a Christian." 

A general cry ar jee among the populace, that the bishop 
should be burned alive. The Jews were as vui.iic-ively 
active as- the heathen in collecting the fuel of the baths 
and other combustibles, to raise up a hasty, yet capa- 
cious, funeral pile. The venerable martyr was speedily 
bound to the stake ; and then offered up the following 
simple aud touching prayer: 

" O Lord God Almighty, the Father of Thy well- 
beloved and ever blessed son Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received Ce knowledge of Thee ; the God of angels, 
powers, and of every creature, and of the whole race at 
the right eous who Ih e before Thee ; I bless The* that thoa 
hast graciously thought me worthy of this day and this 
hour, that I may receive a portion in the number of Thy 
martyrs, and drink of Christ's cup, for the resurrection 
to eternal life both of body and soul, in the incorruptiUe- 
ness of the Holy Spirit ; among whom may I be ad- 
mitted this day, as a- pure aud acceptable sacrifice, aa 
Thou, O true ami faithful God, ha* prepared and fore- 
1 shown and accomplished. Wherefore I praise thee for all 
r Thy mercies, I bless thee, I glorify thee, with the eternal 
and heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, to whom 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit he glory now aud ever."* 

The fire was kindled by the executioners ; but the 
flames arose around the pious martyr, curving like an 
arch, or like a sail swelling with the wind, leaving hie 
body unharmed. A spearman was sent in to dispatch 
the sufferer: his side was pierced, and blood enough 



' Irenasos, adv. Har. lib lit, c lil , p. got, Oaon. 1708. 

*' Hon cnim modo ccdetie apostoJien census seas deferiurt ; stent 
torrosttutQ evclesU PoUcaruuia ab Jtimoae tonloratwi* t*t*ii. 
Teriuii. de fmiu. H«r. o«t». utxfi,, p. an Pane, MM. 

» Vide Care. Life of Polre»rB, p. 111. Louden. 1*7?. Catel. 
Fatr. Apnst., sol. II., p. IS* Mole AojmwI, IJit. 

i This ts one example amomr several thai raipfct be mslnynl 
taced, bow liable tradition is to be cca-nipted In the lapse of ttme. 
u al. the Aposiles actually obeer- ed Easter upon the seau daf , 
k»w did H. eosne to peas tbat in the slioit apace of a oensury the 
•attre Eaatera and Western Cluur.hes a luptttl daTerent aaavta, 
aiHlsesjh pleaded sfettofc aataoritr r is- It. plain, taat both oauid 

'&**•*> Slat. Ufa. v. tan, «, 



> Our readera, we doubt not, will observe that throughout the en- 
tire of this prayer, one ot the most ancient and valuable memorials 
of the worabipof the primiUre Church, there ia nut tile eUihtiSt 
allusion to fine Virgin Mary, and no address or petition to saints or 
anfftils. We aak our Bom^n Catliolio friends Co attend pantoaiarry 
to ibis cireuuistaace. Could Folycarp nave omitted all mention of 
tlie Virgin Maiy if he bad believed (at tlie present Pope Plus IX. 
virote in bis Eneyolicat Leuer of Feb. 2, 18tS> Uiat Ge4 bath 
L-lacetl the plenitude of all good in her in such a manner, tbatJf 
thei e beta ui aojr hope, it there be any avbitual beaUh, we know 
t^iatitisfro:u her that we receire it, because sacb is the wdiof Him 
who nuh aiiUd tluu tr< thunii base alt by the iatbvMnttMUt V 
Mary (quia as est Ttluaus «,ua, aoi towm ass haben vatuit 
oar Jlarjam> ? 



flowed from his aged body to extinguish the flame* 
immediately around him. 

The malice of the enemies of Polycarp didnot end with 
hia death. Hi* friends and followers were anxious to give 
the remains of the martyr an honourable burial; but the 
Jews and others advised the proconsul not to bestow 
his body on the Christians, lest leaving their Pit-inn 
Master, they should henceforth worship folycarp. Thi* 
calumnious eltarge is repelled with scorn in the letter 
of the Church of Smyrna (from which the entire 
narrative is taken), in the following emphatic words 5 
" They little consider how impossible it is that either 
we should forsake Christ, who died for the salvation of the 
whole world, or that we Bhould ever worship any other. 
For we adore Him as being the Son of God ; but martyrs, 
. aa the disciples and followers of our Lord, we deservedly 
' love for their eminent kindness towards their own Prince) 
and Master, whose companions and fellow-disciple* we 
also by all means desire to be." Nothing can be 
dearer thaw this testimony to prove, how far removed 
those pious and primitive Christians were from that 
undue and superstitious veneration of the relics of 
martyrs an I departed saints, which after ages introduced 
into the Church. 

Sou.e of the circumstances introduced into the fore- 
going narrative, as well aa other incidents contained 
in the letter of the Clmrch of Smyrna, may seem to 
verge on the au(iernaturxl ; but they are no more than 
may be ascribed to the high- wrought imagination of the 
Christian spectators deepening every incident mtn a 
wonder. The whole narrative has the simple energy of 
truth. The prudent, yet resolute conduct of the aged 
bishop — the expostulation of the governor — the brutal 
fury of the poj ulace — the Jews eagerly seizing the 
opportunity of testifying their hatred to the Christian 
name : all are simply yet vividly pourirayed. And if 
we are rwlit ia identifying Polycarp with tha angel 
of the Church of Smyrna, in the Apocalypse, we can- 
not but be struck with the exact conformity between 
the propheey and the fulfilment. " Pear none of those 
things which thou shalt suffer; behold the devil shall cast 
some of you into prison, thai ye may he tried ; be turn 
faithful unto death : and I will give thee a crown of life." 

We conclude in the words of the ancient document; 
to which wc have so often referred. 

u Thus far concerning the blessed Poryearp Eleven 
brethren from I'hil idt-lphiu suffered with him, but he 
alone is particularly celebrated by all Even by Gentiles 
he is spoken of m every place. He was in truth, not 
only an illustrious teacher, but also an eminent writer, 
whose martyrdom all desire to imitate, because it was 
regulatedl. exactly by evangelical principles.-' Fur by 
patience he conquered the unjust magistrate ; and thus 
receiving the crown of immortality, and exulting with 
apostles and all the righteous, he glorifies God, even the 
Father, and blesses our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of our s.mls and the Ruler of our bodies, and the Shep- 
herd of the universal Church throughout the world !"* 

-«- 

PEIVATE JUDGMENT.' 
Or all the controversies with the Church of Borne which 
have been discussed in our pages, the question concern- 
ing the use of private judgment is, in one sense, the 
' most important ; for if this question were decided aguinst 
us, it would be no use to* ui to obtain a victory on all 
the rest. What advantage would it be to prove to the 
satisfaction of our readers that, according' to our private 
judgment and theirs, there was no such place as pur- 
gatory, no such thing as transubstantiation, that we 
ought not to use invocation of saints, and so forth, if, 
after all, we had to own that neither we nor they had 
any right to use our private judgment at a!l? 

It is well for us that the principle which is of such 
vital importance in this controversy is also tbe easiest 
to establish. We might say a good deal about tbe right 
of private judgment, and something more as to tbe duly 
of private judgment, but we think it enough now to 
prove the necessity of private judgment. We use our 
private judgment because we cannot heft? it. All the 
choice we have got is, whether we shall exercise our 
private judgment in one single act or In a great many ; 
but exercise it one way or other we must. We may 
either apply our private judgment separately to the dif- 
ferent quest ons in Controversy, purgatory, transubstan- 
tiation, invocation of saints, &c, and come to our own 
conclusion on each ; or we may apply our private judg- 
ment to the question whether the Church is infallible, 
and if we decide that it is, then take aH the rest of our 
opinions on trust from the priest. But it is clear that we 
cannot be certain that any of these opinions are right 
unless our private judgment has decided the question 
rightly wttetber we ought to submit implicitly to the 
Church; and this is just as hard as any question in the 
controversy. It is just as if we had the disposal of a 
large sum of money. We uvgbx lay it out ourselves on 
the various objects which we judged fit; or we might 
give it away in one lump sum to somebody else ; hut that 
is all the choice we have. If the money is once in our 
hands' we cannot avoid deciding, either by one single 
act of our judgment or by a great many, which shall be 
the next hands it shall get into. 

People don't like private judgment because they don't 



> Viae EosetHU Keot. Hist., lib. to., cap lft. 
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like responsibility, and they fancy that they can shake 
off the responsibility by parting with the exercise of their 
private judgment; but the truth is, that we must use 
our private judgment in one shape or other, and that we 
cannot shake off the responsibility. Suppose that a man 
were left heir to a large estate, and that he thought 
it too great a responsibility to undertake the manage- 
ment of it himself, and to decide for himself in each case 
what was to be done for each of his tenants and labourers, 
he might, no doubt, appoint an agent to act for him. 
By so doing he saves himself the trouble of exercising 
his private judgment in each particular case, and by one 
single act of his will determines to adopt the agent's view 
of every matter ; but he does not get rid of his responsi- 
bility. If the agent be grasping and tyrannical, if he 
oppress the tenants and if the landlord refuse to inquire 
into any point for himself, but adopt without examination 
the agent's opinions, then the landlord is responsible for 
any injustice that may be done just as much as if he did 
it himself. 

When we have got a difficult question to decide it is a 
very good thing to take advice ; but then we must decide 
by our own private judgment whose advice we shall 
take, and we must take the responsibility ourselves of 
acting on that advice. This is true, even when the ques- 
tions to be decided are quite beyond the powers of our own 
unassisted judgment. If we bad a difficult law-suit to con- 
duct, every one would tell us not to attempt to conduct 
it by our own private judgment, but to put it into the 
hands of some skilful lawyer ; but then we must decide 
for ourselves and by our own private judgment into 
whose hands we shall put it. Perhaps we may not feel 
ourselves competent to decide even this for ourselves, 
and may leave the choice of the lawyer to our attorney ; 
but then we have to choose for ourselves who shall be 
the attorney by whom we are to be directed. If we find 
even this too hard for us, we may ask some friend to 
pick us out an honest attorney, but then we have to de- 
cide for ourselves what friend's advice we shall take 
Put off the decision as we please, it is in the end an act 
of our own judgment that must decide the whole conduct 
of the case. If we begin by taking the advice of an in- 
judicious friend, or if the friend direct us to a roguish 
attorney, or if the attorney put our case into the hands 
of an incompetent lawyer, our case is mismanaged all 
the same. And the responsibility is ours ; it is we who 
must take the consequences ; it is our cause that is lost, 
if anything goe3 wrong. The short of the matter is, that 
both in our temporal and eternal concerns, God has given 
us a power of choice and of deciding what course we shall 
take, and we cannot escape the responsibility which at- 
tends our choice. It may be wise to direct our judgment 
by taking the advice of others, but if we choose for our- 
Belves bad advisers, and follow their advice without exa- 
mination, the act is ours, and we must take the conse- 
quences, j ust as much as if we had examined into the 
whole question for ourselves. 

There was, some years ago, a bridge in Bath so crazy 
that cautious persons did not like to venture on it ; once 
on a time an old lady, being anxious to get across in a 
hurry, and yet not liking to trust her weight upon the 
bridge, hit upon the ingenious contrivance of being car- 
ried across in a sedan chair. By this plan she gained the 
advantage of not seeing the danger, but the bridge had to 
bear her own weight and that of the chair and bearers 
into the bargain. 

This is precisely what those do who, through distrust 
of their private judgment, put themselves under the 
guidance of some one regarded as infallible. Tliey will 
not trust their private judgment to decide the questions 
of purgatory, trausubstantiation, image worship, &c, and 
yet they form opinions on every one of these subjects, 
by first making their private judgment decide the ques- 
tion of their guide's infallibility, and then adopting in a 
lump his views on all the disputed questions. So private 
judgment is the bridge, and the infallible guide the sedan 
chair. And it is plain that the private judgment has a 
heavier weight to bear than if it acted without the infalli- 
ble guide ; for they have as much chance of being wrong 
as before about all the separate questions, purgatory, in- 
vocation of saints, and so forth, and they have the chance 
of being wrong about their guide's infallibility into the 
bargain. 

If a man who felt himself encumbered with a number 
of small debts were to borrow from a money lender a 
sum sufficient to pay them off, but at an usurious interest, 
and should then feel quite at his ease and happy in 
laving got rid of his incumbrances, would not every one 
say he had acted a very silly part? He would have only 
substituted one heavy debt for many small ones, and in the 
end would have to pay more for that " accommodation," 
as the usurer would call it, than if he had patiently 
worked through his original difficulties. Now, borrowing 
the authority of a supposed infallible guide to decide for 
us is really making ourselves responsible at once for 
each of his decisions to which we thus promise sub- 
mission, and, besides that, for submitting to him at all. 
We shall have to answer to the Almighty still for every 
error we adopt on our guide's authority, and, further- 
more, for bowing to his guidance without good proof of 
his legitimate authority. 

We can give further proofs that there is no getting rid 
of private judgment. We must exercise it not only in 



our first choice of a guide, but also (since it is impossible 
that the guide can settle every question) in forming our 
opinion about all the questions which the guide has not 
decided. If the infallible Church settles five hundred 
questions, there must still be private judgment and dis- 
putes about the five hundred and first. So it is that the 
Komau Catholic Church has been as full of disputes as 
any Protestant community. A couple of hundred years 
ago they wrangled violently as to whether the Virgin 
Mary was conceived without sin or not. That question 
is at rest now. In our last number we had one priest 
asserting that it is heresy to maintain " that the name 
of Mary is sweet and the name of Jesus bitter to a 
sinner ;" while another priest held that the words con- 
tain sound doctrine. And if the infallible guide should 
settle this question, too, other questions would arise ; 
and so it must be to the end of time. 

But a Roman Catholic may reply, "I know that I 
must exercise my private judgment in some shape or 
other, but I wish to do so in religious matters in the 
same way in which I exercise it in temporal matters. If 
I have to go to sea, I know I must exercise my judgment 
in choosing a good ship, experienced sailors, and a skil- 
ful captain ; but there my private judgment ends. I do 
not undertake the navigation of the vessel ; but when 
once I have put myself into the captain's hands I allow 
him to conduct me as he thinks best. If I am ill, I use 
my private judgment in the choice of a physician ; but, 
then, I submit implicitly to his directions. If I have to 
go to law, I use my private judgment in the choice of 
my legal advisers ; but, then, I leave everything to them ; 
and this is the way I manage in every other matter. 
Why, th :i, should I not do the same in religious mat- 
ters, too and having once for all used my private judg- 
ment in the choic. jf my clergy, submit myself, from 
that time out, imi,.:citry to their direction." 

We have two things to say in reply to this : —In the 
first place, in these cases where we make one act of our 
private judgment final, there is the more necessity for 
taking good care that we make this one decision rightly. 
If a number of persons tell us that the captain of the ship 
in which we are thinking of sailing- is incompetent ; or 
that the physician we are about to employ is a quack, or 
our attorney a rogue, we shall do well to look very sharp 
before we entrust ourselves to them without reserve. 
And this is just the case in the present instance; more 
than half the Christian world reject the claims of the 
Bishop of Rome to be infallible.. All the Eastern Church, 
from the commencement of Christianity to the present 
day, has refused to admit them. The English Church, 
with all its widely extended and rapidly multiplying 
sister Churches in Scotland, America, and the Colonies, 
refuse to admit them. We have given abundant evi- 
dence in this paper that for all the first and purest 
centuries of Christian history no such claims were heard 
of. If, then, our Roman Catholic friends do not intend to 
exercise their private judgment on any other questi m, 
they ought to do so most carefully on this question, the 
most important of all, whether the guide whom they 
trust is infallible or not? And yet, from having got the 
notion into their heads that they are to examine for 
themselves into nothing, they take upon trust, too, this 
preliminary question, whether their guide be competent 
or not ; and are inclined to lose their temper rather than 
to argue, when Protestants point out to them the mistake 
their guide has made, and his want of trustworthy cre- 
dentials for his office. 

In the second place, there is another great difference 
between religious matters and the other cases brought 
forward in our Roman Catholic friend's illustration. 
Man is not a navigating animal, or a fighting animal, or 
a litigating animal ; and so it is not every one s business 
to be a sailor, or a soldier, or a lawyer ; but it is every 
one's business to learn religion and to know the appointed 
way of gaining the favour of Almighty God. When we 
go into a ship we don't go into it to be taught navigation, 
but only to be carried to our journey's end the quickest 
way. When we entrust a case to a lawyer we do not 
want him to teach us law, but only to gain our suit for 
us in the best way he can. Now, this is not the case 
with religion, although ignorant people are apt to fancy 
so, and many men, no doubt, would like to have it so. 
It would give them a great deal less trouble if, instead 
of being religious themselves, they could go to a clergy- 
man and get him to do something for them. This way 
of going to heaven by proxy is simply impossible. We 
insist strongly on the benefits conferred by the Church, 
and the advantages to he derived from her clergy ; but 
we say that their office is to teach us religion, and not to 
le irn it themselves, in our place. And the relation in 
which we stand to them is not that of a patient to a 
physician, but of a medical student to his teacher ; aud not 
that of a client to a lawyer, but that of a law pupil to 
the instructor under whom he is placed. Aud the way 
to profit by such instructions is not blindly to swallow 
remedies, not to receive directions unthinkingly, but to 
understand the reasons for them , and, instead of getting 
rid of our private judgment, to inform and improve our 
judgment by the best instruction that can be had. 

Roman Catholics are thought to venerate their priests 
more than Protestants do, but the truth is that the posi- 
tion which Protestants assign their clergy is that which 
does them most real honour. You do more real honour 



to the man whom you employ to teach you his art, than 
you do to the man whom you pay for exercising his art 
for you. When Lord Chesterfield heard that his son was 
learning to play the violin, he wrote to him very angrily 
on hearing of so degrading a pursuit ; if you want music, 
said he, why don't you pay a man to fiddle for you. It 
is evident which he or his son paid most real honour to 
the musical profession. Now, we have known cases of 
educated Roman Ca'holies who spoke with the utmost 
contempt of their priest ; but who yet, if they were 
dying, would, as a m.ttter of course, send for the same 
priest, in implicit reliance on what the priest was to do 
for them. By such reliance they pay one kind of honour 
to their clergyman, but not such real honour as the Pro- 
testant who comes to team from his clergyman, and in- 
stead of regarding his directions as matters in which his 
own reason and judgment are no way concerned, employs 
his Church'sjinstructions to assist and direct hisjudgment, 
not to supersede it. The Protestant is like the medical 
student who looks up to the able lecturer from whom he 
receives instruction, to the excellence of which his own 
judgment and expert "nee afford him constant confirma- 
tion ; the Roman Catholic is like the ignorant peasant 
who receives without exam nation remedies which he 
imagines will have some magical virtue, because given 
him by the seventh sou of a .-eventh son. 

Which of these views is the right one, is a point which in 
the end our private judgment must decide; and we, there- 
fore, ask our Roman Catholic friends to remember that the 
difference between them and us is not that we use our 
private judgment, and they do not; but that we use our 
private judgment on each question separately, of course 
guiding our judgment by all the means of hutnati instruc- 
tion within our reach ; while they use their private judg- 
ment on all questions in a lump, and settle everything 
once for all by blindly accepting the infallibility of the 
Church of Borne. Let them remember, then, the great im- 
portance nf deciding this one quest ion rightly, andthegrcat 
responsibility which attends their coming to a right deci- 
sion. Whatever other questions discussed in our pages 
they may pass without notice, this one requires their 
most earnest attention ; for they will be without excuse 
in the sight of God if they pin their whole faith on the 
right decision of the question whose guidance they are 
to follow, and if they refuse once to look into the evidence, 
whether or not the guide whom thoy follow be a deceiver. 



THE UNANIMITY OF SPAIN. 
If we were to venture an opinion as to what argument 
in favour of the Church of Koine's being the true Church 
was, at the same time, the most fallacious and delusive 
in its nature, and the most practically effective with the 
greater number of its adherents, we should say that it 
was the argument from numbers. Pew Roman Catholics 
by birth and education can biing themselves to think 
i hat the form of religion which prevails over so large a 
portion of the civilised globe can he an erroneous one, or 
that the faith of the minority can possibly be anything 
but false and heretical. There is certainly something 
grand and imposing in numbers, which, prima facie at 
least, makes an impression on the human mind, and 
with many, we doubt not, stands in the stead of evidence 
and argument, affording, as it seems to do, a short cut 
towards the solution of otherwise difficult and troublesome 
inquiries, relieving them from the toil and anxiety of 
more detailed and minute conscientious examination. 

Whether such prima fucie impression be a correct one, 
which in the abstract can be safely confided in by any 
prudent and conscientious man, we have already inquired 
at some length in an article in our second volume, p. 40, 
entitled, '• Are numbers a test of truth ?" in which we 
conceive we showed not only that numbers were not a 
test of truth ; but that even if they were, there are really 
more Christians who dissent from, than who conform to, 
the Church of Rome. We do not now propose to go 
again over the same ground, but rather to show uprm 
another ground the fallaciousness of any argument da- 
rived from eve i apparent unanimit;/, when men are com- 
pelled to conform ; when dissent is not tolerated, and, 
therefore, conformity is not a matter of free choice. Per- 
haps there is no country ifi Europe so exclusively Roman 
Catholic as Spain : how it became or remained so is the 
question we wou.'d consider. If it was by the enlightened 
choice of a free and educated people, who were too wise 
to be led astray by the love of heretical novelties, when 
Germany, England, arid other nations f dl away from the 
faith, at the peri, il calcd by Protestants the Reforma- 
tion, this remarkable unanimity would doubtless be a 
striking argument in favour of ihe Church of its free 
adoption; but if. whi'o the inhabitants of England and 
Germany were (notwithstanding considerable struggles 
and difficulties) in the enjoyment of freedom of opinion, 
and able to choose for themselves, Spain was not per- 
mitted any f eedom of choice in opinion, but was coerced 
into unaniini y by the horrors and cruelties of the fires of 
the Inquisition, any argument from the unanimity of 
those who survived these fires, or had not courage to en- 
counter them, must needs dwindle into insignificance, if 
it does not even turn into an argument ayainst the reli- 
gion of those who compelled it into existence. 

We propose to give a brief account of the mode in 
which Protestantism was extirpated from the kingdom of 



